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A PHOENICIAN NECEOPOLIS AT SIDON. 

Chables C. Torrey. 
Yale University. 

The first bit of excavation undertaken by the American School in Jerusa- 
lem was the exploration of a series of Phoenician rock-tombs which were 
discovered and opened in January and February of the year 1901. A 
report of the work was furnished at the time to the Managers of the School, 
and photographs of the principal finds which were made have been exhibited 
from time to time, but no detailed account of the excavation has hitherto 
been published. The present account can only be termed preliminary, for 
there is need of a more careful examination of the principal objects exca- 
vated than has thus far been possible. 

The site of the excavation was an open field somewhat more than a mile 
southeast of the city of Sidon, beyond the Barghut ** river'' near the place 
called 'Ain Hilweh, where the ground begins to rise from the maritime 
plain into the foot-hills of the Lebanon range. A short distance to the west, 
and in full view, lies what seems to have been the principal burying-ground 
of ancient Sidon, the famous necropolis which for many centuries has been 
known to the natives of the region as Magharet Tabltin (originally Ma- 
gharet Ablun) , or * * Cave of Apollo, ' ' which I some time ago identified with 
the Eres Eesuf, ^^Eestif District,'' mentioned in an inscription of King 
Bod-'Astart of the Bsmun'azar dynasty as one of three districts belonging 
to greater Sidon.^ The field at *Ain Hilweh was known to have contained 
some Phoenician remains. Quarrymen, testing the stratum of stone under- 
neath the soil, about the year 1880, came upon two shaft-tombs, from one of 
which they took out an anthropoid sarcophagus. This tomb was left open ; 
the other was filled up, but a slight depression in the surface of the field 
showed its location. 

The land was the property of the American Presbyterian Mission in 
Sidon, and its owners were not unwilling to have something done in the 
way of exploration. Stone for building was in great demand, and such 
an examination as I wished to make would at least locate a part of the 
limestone or sandstone, and might also give valuable information as to its 
quality and depth. Of course the proprietors of the field, as well as I, 
hoped that antiques would be brought to light, but there was no great 

^See Journal Am, Or, Society, vol. 29 (1908), pp. 192 f. The identity of the god 
Resiif with Apollo has long been assured. 
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expectation of this. A few of the older native inhabitants of the city told 
of having heard that the refilled tomb, mentioned above, contained an 
anthropoid sarcophagus with the lid broken. There was otherwise no rea- 
son to believe that the region contained a necropolis, nor had any one in 
modern times, as far as I am aware, suspected this to be the case. Work 
was begun on the 28th of January with a force of six men (the number was 
afterward increased to thirty-two), under agreement with the owners of 
the land that the American School in Jerusalem should bear the expense 
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Fig. 1. Section of Typical Tomb. 



of the exploration, with full and unconditional right to publish the results, 
but without claim to any objects that might be found. 

First of all, the refilled tomb was opened. The field was planted with 
grain, which was already growing vigorously, and the depression in the soil, 
marking the mouth of the shaft, was hardly noticeable. When the surface 
of the rock underlying the soil was laid bare, the mouth of a rectangular 
well filled with earth and stones appeared. This first tomb proved to be 
typical in all respects, and it should be remarked that the tombs of this 
necropolis show little variation in their characteristic features. The gen- 
eral description is as follows. The opening measures 8 or 9 by 3 or 4 feet, 
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4 CHAELBS C. TOEREY 

the longer axis running east and west. The shaft is perpendicular, going 
down 18 feet in solid limestone rock. It is cut carefully and smoothly, pre- 
serving the same dimensions throughout its extent. At the bottom, open- 
ings approximately 3 feet square lead to vaulted chambers, 5^ to 6 feet 
in height, one on the east and another on the west. These tomb-chambers 
vary greatly in their dimensions, as will be seen. In the tomb first opened 
(Tomb A), the chambers measured approximately 8 feet square; see the 
plan for the exact dimensions. The western chamber, nearly half filled 
with moist earth, was otherwise empty ; that on the east, in which loose earth 
was piled to a depth of two feet or more, was found to contain three sar- 
cophagi almost completely buried. This was the only case in which any 
considerable quantity of earth was found in the tomb-chambers, except of 
course at the very entrance. One of the three sarcophagi proved to be an 
* ^ anthropoid ' ' ; and the native tradition as to this tomb was found to be 
based on true information, for the lid was broken in two. The other two 
sarcophagi were rude sandstone boxes, altogether unlike anything else that 
was found in the necropolis. It became evident on examination that this 
tomb had been reopened for burials at a comparatively late period ; the 
evidence of this will be given in the sequel. 

After taking out the sarcophagi and their contents, and various small 
objects which were found, and removing and sifting the loose earth, the 
next step was to examine the open tomb (B), the mouth of which was about 
twelve yards distant, a little west of south. This was of course quite empty, 
and its two chambers yielded nothing but measurements. The search for 
still other tombs was for some time unsuccessful, though soundings were 
made in every direction. There was at the surface of the ground nothing 
to indicate the whereabouts of any tomb. The rock was everywhere cov- 
ered with soil to the depth of a foot or two, and it was necessary to remove 
more or less of this layer of earth wherever search was made for the rectan- 
gular cutting in the rock which indicated the mouth of a shaft. At last a 
third tomb (C) was discovered, 33 feet due south of B. Its western cham- 
ber contained a plain rectangular sarcophagus of white marble, having a 
cover in the form of a ridged roof of wide angle, one of several of like pat- 
tern found in the course of the excavations. The dimensions : length 6 
feet, 9% inches ; width 2 feet, 2 inches ; height, without cover, 1 foot, 2 
inches; thickness of cover at edge 43^4 inches; height of ridge 9 inches. 
Tomb D, between B and C, was next uncovered and opened. Its large 
chambers contained no sarcophagus, nor any antiquities of especial import- 
ance. Tomb E, a few yards north of B, was likewise empty, and yielded 
next to nothing. It was the general opinion that further digging in this 
field would be a waste of time and money, to say nothing of damage to a 
promising crop of grain. But now that a necropolis of some extent and a 
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Fig. 3. Sarcophagus g. 




Fig. 4. Sarcophagus Qj without Cover. 
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fairly definite plan had been brought to light it seemed desirable to con- 
tinue the soundings a few days longer. 

A fortnight from the day of beginning the excavations, a shaft (F) was 
uncovered a short distance to the north; and when the diggers at last 
reached the bottom (the well was filled partly with cobble-stones) they 
found the entrance to the eastern chamber walled up wdth stones held 
together by a blackish cement. When this wall was removed, the next 
day, three anthropoid sarcophagi were seen, lying side by side. The west- 
ern chamber was then opened, and was found to contain a single anthropoid 
of smaller size than any of the others. Near the southwestern corner of the 
eastern chamber there was a hole in the wall, barely large enough to per- 
mit a man to squeeze through. Lighted candles showed a cavern of porten- 
tous size ; we were looking into a chamber of what proved to be the largest 
and most important tomb-complex in the necropolis. The opening was 
enlarged, and shaft G was located. The plan of G was found to be more 
elaborate than any of the others. Its eastern chamber had been enlarged 
toward the north, and then given an extension toward the west ; moreover, 
on its eastern side it was continued by another, smaller cavern, the entrance 
to which we found walled up. The western chamber of the tomb was also 
extended westward by a niche in the rock measuring 7 feet, 6 inches X 3 
feet, 1 inch. Tomb G yielded seven marble sarcophagi, five of rectangular 
shape and two anthropoids, disposed as shown in the plan of the necropolis. 
One of the rectangular sarcophagi (the one designated by the letter g) was 
especially massive and elaborate, and bore the Phoenician letter aleph in 
ornamental form. The two anthropoids were the most interesting of all 
that were found in the course of the excavation ; indeed, a finer specimen of 
painting than that shown by No. 11 has never been unearthed. 

Before the long and laborious task of emptying these tomb-chambers, 
with minute examination and record of every detail, had been accom- 
plished, soundings in the southeastern corner of our necropolis had dis- 
covered three more shafts, H, I, and K. In due time these tombs also were 
opened, and the eastern chambers of H and I were found to contain each 
two anthropoids. Tomb I had a handsomely plastered shaft, and its east- 
ern chamber had been carefully enlarged at some time subsequent to the 
first burials in it (see below). This enlargement brought it so near to the 
corresponding chamber of K that some one, either knowing the plan of 
the tombs or discovering the thinness of the intervening wall, had cut a 
doorway through. Further soundings showed no more tombs at this time, 
and the excavation ended at this point. 

Besides the nineteen sarcophagi and their contents, we found in the 
tombs numerous specimens of the customary small objects : lamps, dishes, 
and pottery in various forms; figurines, painted or glazed; glass ware 
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Fig. 5. A Critical Moment. 




Fig. 6. Bringing up a Heavy One. 
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(only one or two unimportant specimens); alabastra; an assortment of 
bronze objects; a few small gold ornaments; and several coins; these last- 
named providing a curious bit of chronological evidence. 

Nearly all of the excavated antiquities were found to have suffered more 
or less from the periodic flooding of the tombs with rain water. As has 
already been said, the tombs of this necropolis were all of one type, rock 
tombs with perpendicular shaft. A considerable amount of water trickles 
in the rainy season through the earth with which the shaft is filled. In 
cases where the filling consisted largely of good-sized stones, as in F, G 
(especially), and I, the process was more rapid. Water once collected in 
these closed caverns evaporated slowly, still more slowly when it had found 
its way into the closed sarcophagi. After a succession of very rainy seasons 
the water might stand two or three feet deep in these tomb-chambers ; and 
again, after seasons of long continued drought the most of it would dis- 
appear. The season of 1900-1901 was said to be the driest in thirty years 
in that region, and this doubtless accounts for the fact that we found all 
the chamber floors dry, or nearly so, though any accumulated earth was 
likely to be moist. But the sarcophagi told the story. When Sarcophagus 
d (eastern cavern of G) was opened, it was found to contain two skeletons 
lying in three inches of water. In e, in the small adjoining walled-up 
chamber, the water was a foot deep. Several other sarcophagi either con- 
tained water or showed where it had been. In the anthropoid numbered 
8, the larger of the two in I — ^the tomb of a man of high rank — ^the body 
had been wrapped in linen. Periodically soaked with rain water, the cloth 
had decayed, and portions of it could be seen incrusted around the inside 
of the sarcophagus at more than one distinct level. A fragment showing 
the texture of the cloth is to be seen in the upper right hand corner of 
Fig. 12. 

The history of the use of these tombs covers a considerable period. The 
marble sarcophagi probably belong mainly to the fifth and fourth centuries 
B. C. But there is conclusive evidence of much later occupation of one 
tomb. The rude sandstone sarcophagi in A contained nine skeletons, ^^e 
in one and four in the other.^ Five bronze coins were found among the 
bones in this tomb. They were badly corroded, but two of them I could 
recognize with certainty as coins struck in Sidon between 218 and 222 A. D. 
Both are coins of the emperor Elagabalus; one bearing on the reverse 
Europa and the bull, the other, Victory striding to left, holding symbols in 
either hand. As is well known, it frequently happened, under stress of cir- 
cumstances, that old tombs were reopened after a long time, and used 

2 It should be added, that the "bodies were not piled in promiscuously, but were dis- 
posed symmetrically. In the sarcophagus containing five, the heads of three were toward 
the east, the two others toward the west. 
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Fig. 7. Anthropoid Sarcophagus from 'Ain Hilweh. 
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Fig. 8. The Beast of Burden. 




Fig. 9. Another Mode of Transportation. 
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12 CHARLES C. TORBEY 

again for burial.^ Another bit of evidence of this in the case of our necrop- 
olis was the finding, in the debris with which one of the shafts had been 
filled, of a small fragment of a Greek funerary inscription on coarse marble. 
It is on the contrary the normal process of continuing to use a tomb until 




Fig. 11. Figurines from the Tombs. 



it is full that is illustrated in I, where it seems to be the case that the form 
and arrangement of the tomb were altered at some time subsequent to the 
original burials.* Niches were cut on either side, and into these the two 
anthropoids were moved, the space between them being used for further 

^An interesting example in the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. Wright, p. 39, 
lines 6-11. 

* Cf . Eenan, Mission de Phenicie, 1864, p. 408. 
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burials. We found here four skeletons lying parallel on the floor of the 
cave, the skulls toward the east. 

It is not always necessary to suppose, in cases like the one just men- 
tioned, that the bodies were entombed without coffin of any sort. In this 
very instance we found a number of bronze nails, much corroded, among the 
bones, suggesting that wooden coffins may have been used. Similar evi- 









Fig. 12. Lamps and Small Dishes. 



dence was found in other tombs. In the large western chamber of D the 
traces of three wooden coffins could be seen on the floor, two on the south 
side and one on the north. In the eastern chamber of the same tomb, a 
bronze nail had fragments of rotten wood still clinging to it. Three skele- 
tons were lying here, while in the western chamber there were only two. 
Skeletons without sarcophagus were found also in E (east, two; west, five) 
G west (one, a child), and H west (two). With the single exception 
already mentioned, each marble sarcophagus contained one skeleton. In 
the eastern chambers, the sarcophagi and bodies were placed with heads 
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toward the east ; in the western, toward the west. The solitary exception 
— aside from the two sandstone boxes with their manifold burials — was 
Anthropoid No. 10. This I presume to have been moved from its original 
position, perhaps at the time when No. 11 was moved to make room for the 



two rectangular thecae. 



The bones were generally carious, often crumbling to pieces, and some- 
times had been completely destroyed by the centuries of soaking. The 




Fig. 13. Bronze Objects. 



teeth of these Phoenicians were noticeably well preserved, most of the skulls 
showing nearly or quite the full complement. All the more interesting was 
a remarkable bit of dentistry which had been performed on the grandee 
who was buried in Anthropoid 8. He had suffered from pyorrhea alveolaris 
(as dentists have assured me on the evidence of the photographs) and sev- 
eral of the lower front teeth were badly loosened. His dentist had there- 
upon undertaken to make a ^'bridge'' of gold wire, using the sound teeth 
on either side as pillars; and the device — whatever else might be said of 
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it — was entirely successful in its main purpose of holding the teeth securely 
in place. A similar specimen of ancient dentistry, also Sidonian, was found 
by the French expedition of 1860, and is now in the Louvre.^ 

To what extent, if at all, these tombs had been rifled in ancient times is 
a question difficult of answer. Anthropoids 6, 7, 8, and 9 seem to have been 
unopened since the time of their entombment. The eastern chamber of F 
was entered from G (as the cutting in the rock shows), very probably at 
the time when the latter was enlarged. There was no evidence, however, 
that any of the three anthropoids had been disturbed. On the other hand, 
when we opened the western chamber of F we found the cover of No. 5 
propped open ; and similarly, when we first entered G west, the fine 





Fig. 14. A Specimen of Dentistry. 



Fig. 15. The same, minus two Teeth. 



anthropoid No. 11 was seen lying in its niche with the cover half off. 
Doubtless these two sarcophagi, at least, had been plundered. Sarcophagus 
d, in another part of G, had not been searched, for we found in it four gold 
ornaments ; and it was evident that e and / had been undisturbed since the 
time when they were walled up in their small chamber. 

The seventeen Phoenician sarcophagi, both the rectangular and the 
anthropoid, were all made of the same material, Parian marble. The thecae 
were like those which have been found in former excavations, massive, beau- 
tifully porportioned, very carefully adjusted, admirable works of art in 
every respect.^ One of them, g, taken from the western chamber of G, 



^ Mission de Phenicie, pp. 472 f . The illustration in the text should be compared with 
our photograph. 

^ See Mission de Phenicie, p. 427, and illustration ; also Hamdy Bey and Th. Eeinach, 
Une Necropole Boyale d Sidon, 1896, pp. 179-182. 
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deserves especial mention. More massive than any of its fellows, it was 
peculiar in that the receptacle for the body was cut in a shape approximat- 
ing the anthropoid, rounded at the head, widest at the shoulders and taper- 
ing to the foot. It also bore the Phoenician letter aleph, carefully cut in one 
of the free spaces at the head ; the letter doubtless designating the maker 
of the sarcophagus, or the atelier in which it was produced.^ The accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 16) shows the proportions of the sarcophagus 
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Fig. 16. Dimensions of Sarcophagus g. 



and the position of the Phoenician character. Other makers' marks, Greek 
letters, on certain of the anthropoid sarcophagi, will receive mention in 
the sequel. It will be remembered that among the sarcophagi excavated 
by Hamdy there was a single specimen resembling our g, the only example 
of this type then known ; it was not, however, of marble, but of a grayish 
stone of uncertain provenience. Reinach raises the question of relative 
date, but finds no means of answering it (Necropole, p. 181), nor does our 
necropolis afford any evidence. All these unadorned thecae, in their 

^ The minute Phoenician letters, aleph and "beth, found by Hamdy on both body and 
cover of two of the sarcophagi excavated by him, were of a different nature, their pur- 
pose being to show to which sarcophagus each cover belonged (see Necropole, p. 51). 
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Plate 2. Anthropoid Sarcophagus No. 11. 
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Plate 3. Anthropoid Sarcophagus No. 10. 
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Plate 4. Anthropoid Sarcophagus from a Later Excavation. 
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slightly varying forms, are products of Greek art (more exactly, Greek art 
adapting Egyptian forms), and seem to have been popular on the eastern 
Mediterranean seaboard during a long period. It may be remarked that 
in our Tomb G it seems to have been the case that the thecae were put in 
later than the anthropoids. The use of the Phoenician letter as a trade 







Fig. 17. Heads of Sarcophagi from ^Ain Hilweh. 



mark may be taken as evidence that native craftsmen, taught by Greek mas- 
ters, were engaged in the manufacture of these marble coffins. 

The anthropoid sarcophagi of the necropolis deserve a fuller treatment 
than the brief summary given below. To the eleven ^vhich were found in 
the course of the excavation here described, others, eight or nine in all,^ 
were added from time to time in subsequent years, so that the whole coUec- 

« I know certainly of eight, but have reason to think that this number does not com- 
plete the tale. 
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tion is now one of the two largest in existence. I have received photo- 
graphs of the most interesting of these later finds, and make nse of them 
here. Since I have not been able to learn the location of the tombs from 
which they were taken, nor any precise details as to form, size, and ap- 
pointments of the latter, I could not include this part of the necropolis in 
my account. It is to be hoped that a later supplementary report will sup- 
ply the needed information. 

The anthropoid marble sarcophagus is now well known as a peculiarly 
Phoenician creation, employed by this one people during a definite period 
of time, and combining Egyptian and Greek elements in a way eminently 
characteristic of Phoenician art. Essentially an imitation of the Egyptian 
sarcophagus or mummy-case, it was developed by Greek artists and their 
native pupils into a highly interesting branch of sculpture in which some 
fine examples of the plastic art were produced, and in which polychromy 
played an important part. The details of the development are not yet 
clear, and relative dating is to a considerable extent a matter of conjecture. 
The available evidence seems to make it plain that the examples thus far 
discovered belong to the Persian and early Greek periods, that is, the range 
of time is from the early fifth century to the end of the fourth. In the 
attempt to date single specimens it may sometimes be doubtful whether cer- 
tain peculiarities are archaisms or merely the clumsy conventions of 
unskilled artisans. On the other hand, the style of the best Greek schools 
is to be seen in some of these sculptured faces. During all this time Greek 
influence was very strong in Sidon. Sarcophagi of the same type and work- 
manship, in general, as those of Sidon, and apparently belonging to the 
same period, have been found in Sicily, Malta, Corsica, and at Cadiz in 
Spain, as well as at the principal sites on the Phoenician coast. The fullest 
and best treatment of the whole subject of anthropoid sarcophagi is that 
by Theodore Reinach {Necropole, pp. 145-178, 350 f . ; Plates XLV and 
XLVI), who adds to his general discussion not only a description of the 
eleven anthropoids in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople and 
the twenty specimens in the Louvre, but also some account of every other 
example then known, forty-four in all, including the two in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York City. See also Kenan's Mission, pp. 404-407, 
412-427, and No. LIX of the accompanying Plates; and for the Cadiz 
anthropoid, the Bevue Archeologique, Vol. XXXIII (1898), pp. 328 ff. and 
Plates XIII-XV. 

The following is a brief description of the anthropoids found in the 
excavation at 'Ain Hilweh, from notes made by me at the time. 

No. 11 (see Plate 2). Length 6 feet, 11 inches; width at shoulders 2 
feet, 10 inches. Shape of lower limbs indicated. Foot slightly rounded 
on the inner side (originally a conventional representation of the feet of 
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a mummy) ; cf. No. 6. Handles at shoulders and foot. A fine specimen of 
Greek sculpture of the best period. Every detail executed with great care, 
including even the handles. The relative width of the sarcophagus marks 
this as a comparatively early specimen, and the position of the head, 
between the shoulders and only partially detached from the oval of the 
massive lid, is a distinct archaism reminding of the Egyptian representa- 
tions. The hair is arranged in an ornamental roll (in imitation of an 
Egyptian style) completely covering the ears. The squarely modeled face 
and the heavy under jaw suggest the school of Polyclitus. An extremely 
fine example of polychromy, the colors surprisingly well preserved in spite 
of the adverse conditions through so many centuries. Hair dark red (very 
nearly ^'Indian" red) ; face flesh-color, the paint mostly washed off; lips 
vermilion, brightest within ; white of eyes tinged with blue, vermilion in 
inner corners; iris rich brown, the outer circle outlined in black (or very 
dark brown), the pupil also black; eyelashes on both lids indicated with 
fine lines. No trace of color on the body. This sarcophagus was the first 
occupant of G west. It was in order to make room for the two rectangular 
thecae that the niche was cut into which it was moved. 

No. 10 (see Plate 3). Length 6 feet, 6 inches. Handles at head and 
foot. Excellent Greek sculpture, though the treatment of the hair seems 
to show a trace of Asiatic influence ; cf . Nos. 6, 8, and 9. Most of the color 
washed away; no traces on the hair, in particular. Lips red; white of 
eyes tinged with blue ; apparently the iris had been blue, outer circle almost 
black. What gives this specimen extraordinary interest, however, is the 
obvious suggestion of portraiture. The face is not conventional, like all 
the other known examples of this branch of art ; it is on the contrary dis- 
tinctly individual. Note the crease in the forehead at the meeting of the 
brows, and the good-humor in the modeling at the corner of the mouth and 
just above. The two eyes differ from each other in shape and expres- 
sion, as in a living person, and the manner of this difference is convincingly 
realistic. Here also, as in No. 11, there is a certain conventional heaviness 
in the style. The only relation hitherto observed between the ' ^ anthropoid ' ' 
head and the occupant of the sarcophagus is this, that whenever the repre- 
sentation is masculine (as shown by the features and especially the arrange- 
ment of the hair), the bones found wdthin the coffin are those of a man; 
if the face and hair are plainly feminine, the bones are sure to be those of 
a woman. Whether sarcophagi of this nature were ever made expressly 
for certain individuals, and to some extent were given a corresponding 
individual fashion, we do not know.^ In this case, at all events, it seems 
plain that the sculptured face, if not that of the occupant of the coffin, was 
at least that of some living boy or youth whom the artist took for his 

® See however the note below, in the description of No. 7. 
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Fig. 18. Sarcophagi Nos. 8 and 9. 
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model/^ The most probable date of No. 10, as of No. 11, seems to be the 
latter part of the fifth century. 

Nos. 8 and 9 (see Fig. 18). The original occupants of I east. No. 9 
is the sarcophagus of a woman, presumably the wife of the occupant of 
No. 8. These two and Fig. 17, No. 1 (from a later find) evidently came 
from the same workshop. 

Length of No. 8, 6 feet, 11% inches. Handles at shoulders (unsymmetri- 
cal) and foot. Very heavy and archaic.^^ Hair reddish brown. No other 
distinct traces of color. In this sarcophagus was found a seal ring of gold, 
of excellent Greek workmanship ; also the specimen of dentistry, and the 
remnant of linen cloth mentioned above. Doubtless the bodies in all these 
sarcophagi were at least partially embalmed. On the small knob at the 
foot was the Greek letter A.^^ 

Length of No. 9, 6 feet, 10 inches. Handles at shoulders and at head and 
foot. Some indication of the neck. Hair dark red; faint traces of blue 
in the free spaces on either side of the neck. All other traces of color 
washed off. Nose and lips chipped, and (much more noticeable) the iris 
of each eye chipped out. This seems hardly accidental; doubtless the 
work of an enemy. The Greek letter A on the projection at the foot. 

No. 6 (see Fig. 19). In the same tomb with No. 7. Length 6 feet, 11 
inches. Handles at head and foot. Foot rounded on the inner side (see 
No. 11). A broad band falling from the shoulder on either side, a curious 
Phoenician adaptation of the familiar Egj^ptian Maft {Necropole, pp. 
148 f.). Head and face clumsily executed. Nose very flat. The treat- 
ment of the hair shows the tendency to arrange it in separate locks in suc- 
cessive layers in the manner customary in the sculpture of Western Asia 
for more than two thousand years. The same tendency appears in Nos. 8 
and 9, and less distinctly in No. 10. Hair dark brown; free spaces on 
either side of head black; band around the hair vermilion; vermilion in 
corners of eyes and on inner side of lids. All other traces of color washed 
away ; and the colors just mentioned were all indistinct excepting that of 
the band about the hair. 

No. 7 (middle standing figure in the background, in the group). Similar 
in size to No. 6, and also rudely executed. Handles at head, foot, and 
shoulders. All colors somewhat indistinct. Hair dark brown; band about 

^^ Here, perhaps, we may see more definitely the influence of Polyclitus, namely of Ms 
statues of boy athletes who had been victors at Olympia. 

" The weight of this sarcophagus cover approximates half a ton. We loaded it on 
the back of a kneeling camel (as we had done with success in several other cases), but 
he refused to rise with it, so we had to transfer it to an ox-cart. 

^2 1 did not note, either here or in the other cases, Nos. 9 and 3, any corresponding 
mark below on the foot of the sarcophagus. Possibly this was an oversight on my part 
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Fig. 19. Sarcophagus No. 6. 
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the hair dark red; face apparently rich brown ;^^ free spaces on either side 
of the head bright blue ; inner corners of eyes vermilion. No other traces 
certain. 

No. 5 (standing figure at the right, in the group). From F west. Han- 
dles at head, foot, and shoulders. Apparently the coffin of a child. 
Clumsily executed. Head hardly detached from the body of the sar- 
cophagus cover ; cf . Mission de Phenicie, Plate LIX, Nos. 5 and 6 ; Necro- 
pole, Plate XL VI, No. 81. No traces of color remaining. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4 occupied a single tomb-chamber, F east. The three came 
from one workshop, in all probability. They are of unusual length, and 
show the same characteristics of workmanship ; the noses, in particular, are 
noticeably long and sharp. Constantinople No. 91 (Necropole, Plate 
XLV) may have come from the same manufactory, as the style is very sim- 
ilar in most respects. It was found near Miumiyeh, close by ^Ain Hilweh, 
These all seem to belong to a later stage of development than that illus- 
trated in Nos. 8-11; I accept without hesitation Reinach's dating, the 
fourth century. Nos. 6 and 7 perhaps date from the latter part of the 
fifth century. 

No. 2 (next to last in the horizontal row). Length 7 feet. Handles at 
head, foot, and shoulders. Style mediocre. Nose remarkably long; neck 
indicated in its full length. Band about forehead just below the hair. 
No plain traces of color. 

No. 3 (between Nos. 6 and 2 in the horizontal row). Length 7 feet, 5 
inches. Handles at shoulders. Style not unpleasing; more carefully 
executed than No. 2. Hair reddish brown ; band about the hair apparently 
left uncolored; scalp back of hair finished in a sort of rice-grain work, 
same color as hair ; white of eyes tinged slightly wdth blue ; outer circle 
of iris dark ; dark red eyelashes indicated with fine lines. The mark X on 
the foot. Sarcophagus of a woman. 

No. 4 (last in the horizontal row). Sarcophagus of a woman. Length 
7 feet, 4 inches. Handles at head, foot, and shoulders. Head in high 
relief. Features small and well cut. Hair and scalp dark red; rice-grain 
finish of the scalp as in No. 3, but finer, almost smooth ; head-band appar- 
ently left uncolored ; traces of vermilion in corners of eyes and under lids. 
Other painting no longer to be seen. 

No. 1 (standing in back row). Sarcophagus of a woman. Lower part 
of cover broken off. Handles on either side of head, and at one shoulder. 
Hair dark red ; no other distinct traces of color. Work of the early fourth 
century; It is thoroughly Greek, fairly well executed. 

^^ I find in my notes the query, whether the wealthy noble or high dignitary who was 
interred in this coffin may not have been of African descent. The treatment of the hair 
(tightly curled) and the unusually thick lips might seem to lend support to this pre- 
carious theory. 
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Among the later finds at 'Ain Hilweh, it is evident that Fig. 17, Nos. 2 
and 3 are from the same hand. The style is clumsy, suggesting native 
pupils rather than Greek artists. No. 4 in this group would date from the 
fifth century, according to Reinach's criteria. The base of the sarcophagus 
(not shown here) has the deep undulations corresponding — in the manner 
of this curious convention — to the human form {Necropole, p. 167). By 
far the most interesting of these subsequently excavated sarcophagi is the 
one shown in Fig. 7 and Plate 4. It is a noble specimen of Greek sculpture 
of the best period. I am sorry not to have seen it, nor to be able to 
describe it more fully. Plate 1 shows the group of sarcophagi as it had 
been slightly augmented a few years after the first excavation. The order, 
from left to right, using the enumeration already given and designating the 
later additions by ''add.'', is as follows: 4, 8, add., 3, 2, 10, 11, 6, 5, 7, 
add., 9, add., 1. 




Fig. 20. Fragment in Ivory. 



The figurines which we found in the tombs were generally crumbling to 
pieces, so that only fragments could be rescued. All of them had been col- 
ored, but little of the color remained. The goddess wdth outstretched arms 
(Fig. 11, above) was painted white; the image of Bes, below, was in two 
colors, crimson and light blue ; on the detached head, above on the right, 
the two colors scarlet and deep blue could be seen; the standing female 
figure below, at the left, was red. The height of this last-named statuette 
is lYs inches. These images and fragments all came from the western 
chambers of F and G. From F west came also the fragment of an ivory 
relief of the Phoenician Astarte, executed in the familiar Egyptian style 
(Fig. 20). 

The pottery had been so damaged by centuries of soaking that it was 
mostly either found in fragments or else came to pieces when handled. 
The larger alabastra (Fig. 21), the tallest Si^ inches in height, were taken 
from Sarcophagus d; the small one came from H east. 

The lamps of ordinary pattern (Fig. 12, below) belonged to the late 
Roman burials in A. The two ''folded'' lamps (one a fragment), above. 
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were found in D and F. The larger ointment pyxis (middle), in black 
glazed ware, w^as taken from D west ; the other specimens of this ware 
came from the two chambers of F.^* The two-handled saucer (one handle 
missing) with the lotus decoration (left hand, below; see also Fig. 22), 
carved from a light green stone, was evidently buried with Sarcophagus 9, 
for it was found between it and the adjacent wall of the tomb. 

The small Egyptian images in bluish green faience (Fig. 23) w^ere found 
in I west, with the exception of one, which, with the larger of the tw^o 




Fig. 21. Alabastra. 



scarabs, came from K w^est. For a description of the similar images found 
by the French expedition of 1860 see Mission, pp. 487 f. From K west 
came also a gold seal ring, wdth a stone of inferior Greek workmanship, 
and a small gold earring of the very common Phoenician type. 

The bronze objects (Fig. 13) were for the most part badly corroded; two 
or three of the nails, including one 9 inches in length, were well preserved. 
It was impossible to tell whether the mirror (4% inches in diameter) had 
been decorated in any way. These all came from D west ; one or two nails 
were also found in the eastern chamber. The bracelet, or anklet, was 

^* Cf . the examples described by Eenan, Mission, p. 490. 
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taken from E west ; and the cylinder — perhaps originally inscribed — from 
the eastern chamber of A. From the latter chamber came also the bone 
pencil for applying antimony (above, right hand). 

All the fruits of the excavation, sarcophagi and minor objects, have been 
exhibited from time to time, but to comparatively few and with inadequate 
facilities for examination. The problem of making suitable use of these 
important works of art has not been easy. Constantinople already had more 
anthropoid sarcophagi than it had room for, and was disinclined to import 
additional specimens ; nor would the owners of the Sidon property readily 
have agreed, under the circumstances, to relinquish without compensation 




Fig. 22. Decoration of Toilet Saucer. 



the best of their collection. A high officer of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum, himself a very learned archaeologist and an experienced exca- 
vator, who was in Sidon shortly after the unearthing of these antiquities, 
expressed keen interest in the find, and after conference with the owners 
suggested to them that they might apply for authorization to make their 
collection a local branch of the Museum in Constantinople. They, however, 
while appreciating the courtesy of this suggestion, felt unequal to the bur- 
den which the undertaking would involve, and also hesitated to take a step 
which might eventually put them at the mercy of local officials. They 
therefore preferred to bide their time and to make no public announcement. 
It is to be hoped that it may soon become possible for the students and 
friends of ancient art to make full use of these treasures of old Phoenicia. 
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Fig. 23. Small Egyptian Images in Faience. 



